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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Perfectionism. Bible 
Communism, 


Theology, Sociology, 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 
Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


Number of members, 19. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popuiar 
sense of the term. They call their social system Biste CommMuNISM 
or CompLex MARRIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to per y, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them togetlier is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of Jove. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 

ADMISSIONS, 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildi dapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 








gs are 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these C ities are not asyl for pl seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot al! settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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GOD'S WILL CONCERNING US. 





“ Rejoice evermore; pray without ceasing; in 
every thing give thanks: FOR THIS IS THE WILL 
OF GOD CONCERNING You.” 1 Thess. 5: 16—18. 

ANY persons are inquiring doubtfully 
what is the will of God. They feel as 
if they would do it, if they knew explicitly 
what it is ; but in the multitude of directions 
they are perplexed: and sometimes, over- 
whelmed with cares and crossing interests, 
their minds are unfaithful, and their views per- 
verted ; and they drift, tossed about with every 
wind that bloweth. This inquiry, in many 
minds, turns upon their external conduct ;— 
but the radical, comprehensive injunctions of 
the gospel are prescribed in the above words, 
which relate entirely to the action of the heart 
and will. ‘These exhortations of Paul, which 
he says specially are the will of God, imply a 
continual offering of the heart and its emotions 
to God—a continual recognition of things un- 
seen and eternal—which is a life of faith. 
They form a basis of character which is pleas- 
ing to God and fruitful in good works. 

Rejoice evermore. ‘This is first of all the will 
of God concerning every man. In the little 
sphere just around us, evil has a temporary 
sway ; but in the whole universe good is im- 
measurably predominant. God is full of joy, 
blessed for ever; and all his heavenly hosts 
are secured in infinite happiness. Even in 
this world, the vantage-ground of the devil, the 
battle goes against him, and good is triumph- 
ant; it falls but to rise. We have reason then 
to rejoice in the overbalancing of good. If we 
could be taken out of our present connections, 
which remind us almost momently of the pres- 
ence of evil, and look at the glorious universe 
from a higher point of view, the bright and the 
beautiful would enchant our vision. * Radiance, 
and life and hope, and treasures of good untold, 
would everywhere invite our admiration ; the 
shades which evil has drawn on the picture 
would not be remembered. We can hide the 
light of. the sun with a very small object 
placed directly before our sight ; so does pres- 
ent evil shut out of view the glorious, hopeful 
realities which a universe of good contains ; 
evil.seems to us omnipotent, and the occasion 
of sorrowing evermore.—Such feelings are 
sadly discordant with the music of heaven ; 
and what we need, in order to be happy and 
good, is to make music with God and his 
saints—to give our hearts up to sympathy with 
their joyful chorus ; if we would be in tune, 
we must rejoice evermore. It is a narrow, 
selfish heart, that can rejoice only in that good 
in which it participates. To take delight in a 
beautiful painting, it is not necessary that it 
should be ours. Still in our personal affairs 
there is always enough to rejoice about, if we 
weigh the good and evil, and strike a just bal- 
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ance. If the evil makes us “sorrowful,” the 
more abounding good should keep us always 
“rejoicing.” Sorrow without hope is_ the 
savor of the world which works death. A be- 
liever lately testified, that when by force of 
circumstances she had been strongly tempted 
to discontent, she turned her mind away and 
thought of something she could rejoice about 
—something she could praise God for—and 
almost immediately he had made her happy in 
such a manner as eye hath not seen, nor ear 


heard, nor heart of man conceived. A re- 


joicing spirit seemed to present an attraction 


to God, which brought upon her the baptism of 
his love. If we inquire then what is the will 
of God, this is one radical thing—* rejoice 
evermore :” and if we are disobedient to this 
nothing else will go right. 

Pray without ceasing. We can rejoice ever- 
more, and still have strong and various desires ; 
for desires are the material for unceasing 
prayer. Desire that can do nothing, and looks 
only toward the object, is distressing ; but 
turned in hopeful aspiration to God, it leaves 
the soul in peace. Carefulness and anxiety is 
the apostate state of desire ; it is desire look- 
ing at the object, and growing impatient and 
irritated, aggravating its uneasiness by the 
sight, instead of turning toward God, the giver 
of every good and perfect gift. Desire be- 
comes envy when it regards the object in the 
possession of another, and turns not away to- 
ward God. Care and envy come from strong 
desire that is impotent, and yet is so foolish as 
to keep thinking of its object. Whe true 
action of our desires is prayer; knowing that 
God is a father who will certainly give us what 
we want, or something better. He will do for 
us exceeding abundantly above what we are 
able to ask or “ink. Thoughts with desire in 
them are ever recurring ; so that we can “ pray 
without ceasing.” If we convert them into 
prayer, the more desires we have, and the 
stronger they are, the better. A man who 
should succeed in extinguishing all desire, as 
ascetics have attempted to do, would render 
himself incapable of prayer; and that mor- 
ality which seeks to render us insensible to 
pleasure, and passionless, in fact destroys our 
power of communication with God. All those 
desires which, turned earthward, lead to sen- 
suality and ambition and various physical 
abuses, if directed in prayer to God may be- 
come the channel and attractive conductor of 
his spirit, in proportion to their intensity and 
strength. Prayer will shed a glow of hope on 
every anxious circumstance ; and it is the 
safety-valve of every impetuous desire. Our 


cravings satisfy themselves with faith ; and we 
can be careful for nothing, while in every thing 
we make our requests known unto God. 
we should do this with thanksgiving. 


And 
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In every thing give thanks. Seeing God 
working his will in all things, and good abound- 
ing, and knowing his acceptance of our desires, 
it is fit that our thanksgiving should, be as in- 
cessant and earnest as our prayer. We should 
cultivate our sensibilities, and consider in what 
spirit we should like to be addressed by one 
upon whom we were constantly bestowing 
favors, and then do toward God as we would 
be done by. If we are unthankful, shame will 
prevent our praying without ceasing. If we 
appreciate God’s goodness to us there isa 
good understanding between him and us, and 
he delights to bless us and partake of the har- 
vest of our joy. If we are unthankful we may 
imagine we pray; but our prayers stop short 
of heaven. ‘They do not reach the throne of 
God.—Spirituat Magazine, 1846. 


FALSE BENEVOLENCE. 





BY G. CRAGIN. 

ROBABLY there is no one faculty of the 

human mind so much the occasion of 
mental trials as benevolence. ‘This is doubt- 
less partly owing to the fact that it can be 
easily counterfeited, and that the evil one, who 
can transform himself into an angel of light, 
can with equal facility transform himself into 
an angel of benevolence. He may safely take 
part in outward and conspicuous acts of be- 
nevolence, so long as they are not subjected 
to any rule of just discrimination. For the 
very wide distinction between true and false 
benevolence lies in the fact that the former 
goes back of overt acts, analyzes and brings 
to the light the prompting motives, while the 
latter ignores all such careful exercise of a 
discriminating judgment. We have a case in 
mind that well illustrates the working of false 
benevolence. 

Many years ago we were acquainted with 
one whom we will call Z., a generous, noble- 
hearted man, sympathizing with every philan- 
thropic movement of the day. Benevolence, 
the phrenologist told him, was one of the 
largest organs upon his unusually large head ; 
but he did not tell him, as he should have 
done, that other organs of a more selfish 
nature would be very likely to get the advan- 
tage, and make him think that he was doing a 
very good deed when he was really doing a very 
bad one. His friends were not long in dis- 
covering that his great generositv was exercised 
without the least judgment. An appeal to his 
benevolence, from whatever source, was re- 
sponded to many times in so thoughtless a 
manner that it occasioned himself and friends 
much trouble, as such responses were not un- 
frequently made to serve the very evil he and 
they were laboring to destroy. Acting under 
this blind benevolence, he married very fool- 
ishly, and subsequently yielded to an appeal 
to his generosity which involved him in social 
misconduct that branded him in the eyes of 
many as a rascal, and brought everlasting 
blemish upon his fair name. Z.’s troubles were 
continuous ; for no sooner did he extricate him- 
self from one than his 
plunged him into another. 


false benevolence 


Let us look at this indiscriminate feeling 
called benevolence. It seems fine, almost God- 





like, to see one so freely open his heart and 
purse. But is it what it appears? An act, in 
itself, may be well enough so far as appear- 
ances go, while the spirit that prompted 
it may be perfectly selfish, and as hateful, 
therefore, as Satan himself. In the case cited, 
Z.’s eyes were closed to the injustice his be- 
nevolence led him to inflict upon friends and 
upon society at large. ‘There is a vast amount 
of false benevolence inthe market nowadays, 
though generally perhaps of a milder type than 
that of the case cited, and all the more mis- 
chievous on that very account. The prosely- 
ting spirit of the churches is largely imbued 
with false benevolence. For the sake of gain- 
ing a convert to a party or a church truth-tell- 
ing is sacrificed, and flattery bestowed where 
perhaps the sincerest criticism and plain deal- 
ing are needed. False benevolence not only 
leads one into many difficulties, but it prevents 
one from taking advantage of the only means 
of escape from them, namely, openness to the 
light and walking therein. “God is light ;” 
and in him darkness can find no hiding 
place. Selfish men love darkness and hate 
the light, and they hate the spirit of discrimi- 
nation for the same reison. ‘True benevolence 
wisely discriminates, and does not cast pearls 
before swine, on the one hand, nor shun the 
opportunity of acting the part of the good 
Samaritan, on the other. ‘True benevolence 
hates iniquity with the same degree of sincerity 
that it loves righteousness. 

He who gives place to false benevolence is 
as foolish as a merchant would be who should 
pay the same price for sound and unsound 
wheat. Such aman would be guilty of doing 
inexcusable injustice to the honest producer, 
and at the same time encouraging the dishon- 
est and undeserving. 

False benevolence finds a fertile soil in the 
nursery, where of all places a spirit of dis- 
crimination is needed. The nursery, as every 
parent knows, is a place of many trials and 
perplexities, and for that reason false benevo- 
lence the more readily finds entrance there, 
blinding the instincts of the heart to that nice 
discrimination between an obedient and diso- 
bedient will, preventing the conquering of the 
one and fostering of the other. And thus 
through the agency of false benevolence many 
a son has been sent to the gallows, and many 
a daughter to a house of infamy. 


Modern Spiritualism has been a perfect hot- 
bed, so to speak, for generating false benevo- 
lence. Spiritualists have been too indolent, too 
much averse to mental and scientific labor, to 
become experts in discriminating between true 
and false impulses, influences and teachings, 
so that instead of finding themselves in the 
heaven they wished for, many of them have 
found themselves in the hell they did not be- 
lieve in. 

A distaste for thorough discrimination in a 
world like this is a sign of childish weakness 
and fearfulness in courting the truth, and 
opening one’s life to its strengthening and 
healing power. But with the re-development 
of Paul’s gospel, the fearless spirit of dis- 
crimination, as the guide of true benevolence, 
will become more and more manifest. There 
is unavoidable trouble in any society where 





the diseased and dying are promiscuously 
mixed up with the sound and healthy. Spir- 
itualism has been such a society ; and out of 
it have come a good many sickly victims seek- 
ing asylums of peace and happiness. We don’t 
blame them for doing so, and they must not blame 
others for not wishing to go into the hospital busi- 
ness while engaged in enterprises much more 
important to humanity as a whole. They are 
in trouble, we know, and the only way out of 
it is to turn about and judge the false, blind 
benevolence that brought it upon them. They 
need the washing of regeneration, and we can 
recommend, from our own experience, the 
agency so freely employed in the Apostolic 
Church. Here itis: “For the word of God 
is quick [living], and powerful, and sharper than 
any two-edged sword, piercing even to the 
dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the 
joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart; neither is 
there any creature that is not manifest in his 
sight: but all things are naked and opened un- 
to the eyes of him with whom we have to do.” 
Receiving that word of God into the heart 
gives wisdom to discriminate between true and 
false benevolence, true and false fellowships, 
and between clean and unclean spirits ; and so 
leads out of all trouble. 


HISTORY OF COMMUNITY LITERATURE 
XVIII. 

HE spring of 1846, when the “Berean” was 
commenced, was spring-time in a double 

sense to the Putney Community. It had con- 
centrated now in two families, and numbered 
between twenty-five and thirty persons. The 
article in the last CrRcuLAR entitled “ Provok- 
ing to Love,” written in May of that spring, is 
a powerful reminiscence of the spirit we were 
in. We were ready to sell everything for unity 
except truth; and truth, on the other side, 
took us by the hand and led us into unity we 
had not dreamed of. It showed us that mar- 
riage should not stand in the way of Christ’s 
disciples loving one another fervently ; that it 
should not stand in the way of their all ¢e- 
coming one as Christ prayed, even as he and 
the Father are one. As circumcision was an 
ordinance of separation between the Jew and 
Greek, so marriage is an ordinance of separa- 
tion between man and woman ; but in heaven 
there is neither Jew nor Greek, and there 
is neither marrying nor giving in marriage. 
The abolition of marriage exclusiveness was 
like the breaking up of winter. Free love was 
like the sunshine of May. The term free-love has 
odious associations in these days, but it meant 
with us then the love that Christ talked about 
at the last supper, and the love that the epis- 
tles of John are full of. That love is not free 
under the marriage regime, but it was made free 
in the Association, and memories of that time 
are always memories of spring, with its quicken- 
ing warmth and joyous influences. If any one 
thinks that the result of our freedom _was a gen- 
eral rush into promiscuous intercourse of an 
external kind, they know little about our ex- 
perience or indeed about the natural workings 
of true love. It is sufficient to say that there 


was romance and wedding joy, but there was 
also the profoundest reference to conscience 
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and the fear of the Lord in all that was done. 
The institution of mutual criticism had been 
established the winter before, and was acting 
with all its regulating power. 

The paper took a new name and a new char- 
acter that spring. It was called the Spiritual 
Magazine, and it began to be less theoretical 
and abstract, and more an exponent of practi- 
cal Communism than previously. Its motto 
was, “ Godliness is profitable unto all things ; 
having the promise of the life that now is and 
of that which is to come.” Perfectionism was 
developing a form in “the life that now is.” 
For twelve years Mr. Noyes had labored on 
principles. The doctrine of perfection was 
the central topic, as it gave the name to several 
volumes of the paper which he _ published 
during that time. But with the “ Berean,” 
which was a compendium or condensation of 
all that he had written on that and clustering 
subjects, his work on principles seemed to end, 
and he turned his attention to the embodiment 
of the truths he had brought to light ina 
practical organization. He has written com- 
paratively little since. The first article in Zhe 
Spiritual Magazine, entitled “Condensation 
of Life,” was the last of his writings included 
in the “ Berean,” and this article appears to be 
a kind of modulation from fundamental princi- 
ples to the scheme of the Community. 


George W. Noyes, who had now attained 
manhood, took charge of Zhe Spiritual Maga- 
zine, and it was the beginning of his life-labor. 
He made the paper his own ever after, as editor 
at different times for years together, and at all 
times as an enthusiastic helper. He began re- 
porting Mr. Noyes’s evening talks in the rst vol- 
ume, but it was not till the rst number of the 
24 volume that they appeared under the name 
“ Home-Talks,” by which they have since been 
known. ‘The following reference to this series 
(yet far from being ended, we trust) appeared in 
the editorial column of the Magazine, May 15, 
1847: 

We commence with this number a series of arti- 
cles entitled, “ Home-Talks, by J. H. N.” The 
circumstances under which these papers are pre- 
pared are these: the body of believers in holiness 
in this village have this spring joined their house- 
holds under one common roof. This change, as 
they expected, has proved in every respect useful 
and agreeable. Our evenings are generally occu- 
pied with conversation, reading, and amusement. 
The discourse of Mr. Noyes on some of these 
occasions, and also at the Sunday meetings at the 
Chapel, will be reported, and may be considered as 
his contribution to the columns of the J/agazine. 
We think it will be no objection to these * Home- 
Talks ” that they are less formal in style than regu- 
larly written articles ; and though they may suffer 
some in the process of being transferred to paper, 
yet our readers will readily recognize their origin, 
and appreciate the radical truth which they present. 

As alluded to in the above paragraph, 
the spring of 1847 found the two families with 
a few additional members consolidated into 
one, and living under one roof. They occu- 
pied the old Noyes homestead, which, more 
than ample for a common family, was now well 
filled. Who has not felt the radiance of unity? 
Unity between two can fill a home with pleas- 
ant warmth, but unity between thirty makes 
more genial. 
The radiance of the Putney home was felt 
abroad. It preached Christ to all the town, 
and warmed the hearts of many. The Com- 
munity was fast growing in favor when the con- 


an atmosphere incomparably 





version of several young people, who were 
coveted exceedingly by the churches of the 


‘place, stirred up the envy and ill-will of that 


part of the population which represented the 
Pharisees of old. A case of miraculous 
healing by Mr. Noyes, attested by more 
than two or three witnesses and reported 
through the town, led to a controversy in the 
Magazine between him and the Methodist elder 
on the subject of ‘miracles—the elder holding 
the popular opinion that the age of miracles 
is past, and Mr. Noyes maintaining that miracu- 
lous signs should follow them that believe, 
world without end. Discomfited in this com- 
bat, the elder became a bitter enemy and leader 
in the persecution. He said to himself,“ I shall 
not find any occasion against this people ex- 
cept I find it concerning the law of marriage,” 
and he set himself with all his might to find 
some evidence that we had broken that law. 
He succeeded at last in procuring an indict- 
ment against Mr. Noyes on charge of adultery, 
and in exciting the village to a phrensy which 
would have resulted in a mob anywhere, per- 
haps, but in New England. The people held 
a meeting and passed resolutions suppressing 
the paper, and demanding the dissolution of 
the Community—the foreign families to with- 
draw from the place, and the native families 
to separate and live in different houses. We 
complied without resistance. We have never 
braved legal or lynch violence in carrying out 
our social innovations. 





While we would die 
for our faith, we have always been ready to 
yield the point of practical freedom when 
toleration has been denied. 

But our compliance did not procure our: for- 
giveness. The malignants heaped on prose- 
cutions, determined to reduce us to poverty, if 
they failed in imprisoning us. Mr. Noyes left, 
as stated in the papers, “ for parts unknown.” 
(He gave bail, ultimately forfeiting it in cases 
which were not withdrawn.) That winter 
in Putney, to those who were left, was one of 
howling blasts outside, but faith and hope kept 
a fire on the hearth till spring, when a glori- 
ous hegira took place, and most of us, found 
ourselves, at Oneida, gathered round Mr. 
Noyes again and listening to his ‘“ Home- 
Talks,” as he took them up anew in the old 
log-cabin. Zhe Spiritual Magazine was stopped 
at the 12th number, dated Nov. 27, 1947. ‘The 
13th was published at Oneida, Aug. 5, 1848, 
in circumstances which are explained in an ad- 
dress to its readers, a part of which we will 
quote here : 

After an interval of nine months we resume our 
labors at the press. An account of a// the causes 
of the interruption which has occurred, and of our 
removal from Putney to Oneida, is a long story— 
too long for the columns of a periodical. We shall 
do justice to it ina separate publication, the pro- 
spectus of which will be found at the conclusion 
of this article. Itis sufficient to say here, that 
the zzmediate cause of the suppression of our pa- 
per at Putney, was aresolution passed at an “ In- 
dignation meeting” of the citizens of that place, 
denouncing our publications as licentious, and re- 
quiring an immediate stoppage of our press. If we 
had been fond of squabbling, it would have been 
natural for us to have resisted this arbitrary requi- 
sition ; and it would be easy for us now to comment 
severely on the entire mistake of the citizens in re- 
gard to the character of our paper, (which is too well 


known to its subscribers to need justification from 
the charge of licentious tendency ;) and we 





might say something about the inquisitorial, anti- 
republican character of proceedings which de- | 
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manded the summary closing of a printing-office in 
a free country ; and something about the unfairness 
of stopping our press at the very time when the in- 
dignants were taking measures for employing other 
presses, far and near, to asperse our characters and 
principles, thus forcing public opinion to a hasty, 
one-sided judgment, and that in advance of legal 
investigations which remain yet to be matured. 
But we think we can do better than to engage ina 
small quarrel with an excited village. We thought 
so last fall, and chose the peaceable, non-resistant 
course—“ giving place unto wrath.” The good 
hand of our God has been upon us in so doing, 
and we find ourselves now. after a short interval of 
comfortable confusion, by the invitation and cordial 
coéperation of Mr. Jonathan Burt and others of 
this vicinity, ina position much better than Putney 
ever gave us. Our location is retired ; and as we 
are thus clear of the clashings of village interests, 
and at the same time among a population less 
bigoted than that of New England, we trust we 
shall be able to commend ourselves by our general 
behavior to our neighbors, so far that they will” 
leave us to work out and to publish our principles 
of association in peace. At least we do not 
believe that they will strike without hearing as the 
priests and pettifoggers of Putney did. 


THE SHORT DRESS. 





ANY persons who visit the O. C are of- 

fended at the short dress, and some doubt- 
less go away thinking we are a stiff-necked people 
because we do not pay more heed to their criti- 
cisms of it. To such folks we may as well ac- 
knowledge that we are hopelessly indifferent as to 
whether the short dress may be pleasing to the 
fashion of the world or not. It will do no good to 
quarrel with us on account of the short dress, for 
there can be no controversial feeling about it 
among us. It is indeed impossible that we should 
agitate ourselves about a thing with which we are 
so thoroughly and lastingly at peace as the short 
dress. Its dispraise neither offends nor grieves us. 
We are in a state of simple assurance in regard to 
it, that is remote from argument and is heedless of 
disparagement. 

Persons of cultivated spiritual perceptions will 
see that we could hardly have found this feeling of 
peace had we chosen the short dress simply for 
economy, or convenience, or health. These mo- 
To many people they 
would seem sufficient for its adoption, but they are 


tives are great and obvious. 


not primarily those which have made it unassaila- 
bie in our esteem. The short dress belongs to us 
chiefly because it is a badge of freedom, of free- 
dom from the tyranny of fashion. It is an asser- 
tion of the right to occupy the heart and mind 
with higher things than dress; of the right to 
listen to God. It has cut us off from any part in 
the domain of fashion, and made wide the breach 
between us and those who find their life wholly in 
outward adornment. This is why the short dress 
is precious to us. 

But though we are incorrigible so far as the 
principle by which we hold the short dress is con- 
cerned, and do not care to argue about it, we can 
say one thing in which its critics ought to find con- 
solation. The first deep motive of woman’s adorn- 
ing, it is generally assumed, is to attract the love 
and admiration of man. Every thoroughly candid 
woman, it is said, will confess this, and it is surely 
nothing to shame her who was “made to be the 
glory of man.” It is for the love of man that 
woman, in following the vagaries of fashion, sacri- 
fices peace of heart with mental improvement and 
health and comfort and convenience. But the: 
women of the Community do not-find it necessary 
to sacrifice these things to gain the affections of 
the men. They have the love of the men in the 
short dress, and much more of it than if they were 


disguised by fashion. There is no dearth of magnet- 
the sexes in the Community. If 
there were we might give some attention to the 
complaints of those who scold us for not being 


ism between 
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more ornamental, i. e., more fashionable. But 
how can we give heed to so small a thing when our 
satisfaction in our social life is already so ample ? 
We have the prize toward which all ornamentation 
aims ; why then should we cumber ourselves with 
the inconveniences of fashion? What’s the use? 
Should we increase our stock of social happiness 
by giving more attention to dress? No: we should 
diminish it rather by distracting our attention 
and impoverishing our spiritual life. Should we 
find greater pleasure in one another? No: for 
the illusions of fashion, besides disappointing the 
imagination, cover up the heart. What is the use? 
B. Z. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
Wo. A. Hinps, Epiror. 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1871. 


TIME OF CHRIST'S SECOND ADVENT. 





Albany, Wis. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE CIRCULAR: 


In the CrrcuLar of Aug. 28th, under the head- 
ine “ Camp Meetings,” H. W. B. asks, “* When will 
they (the Second Adventists) believe the simple 
testimony of Christ—‘ Verily I say unto you, This 
generation shall not pass till all these things 
be fulfilled?’” Matt. 24: 34. If you will give 
this a place in your paper I will try to give the 
readers of the CiRCULAR the reasons of one at 
least, for not believing that Christ made his Second 
Advent eighteen hundred years ago. 

In the first place, Luke tells us that Christ said, 
“So likewise ye, when ve see these things come 
to pass, know ye that the kingdom of God is nigh at 
hand.” Luke 21: 31. From this I learn that the 
kingdom of God was to come as one of the things 
to be fulfilled during the time of the generation 
referred to. That the kingdom of God did come 
in the life-time of the then present generation 
I cannot believe, because Daniel informs us that 
the kingdom of God was to be the fifth kingdom 
from his day; and that when the fourth kingdom 
became divided, then, or “in the days of these 
kings,” the God of heaven should set up his king- 
dom. Dan. 2: 44. It is generally admitted that 
the fourth kingdom is the Roman kingdom, and 


that kingdom according to history was divided, be- 4 


tween the years A. D. 356 and 483, into ten divi- 
sions answering to the ten toes of the image. I 
cannot see how the view can be sustained (in the 
light of the sure word of prophecy) that the king- 
dom was set up before said division of the fourth 
kingdom. 

Again, Christ says in Matt. 24: 6, “The end is 
not yet;” and Paul in his letter to the church at 
Thessalonica cautions them not to interpret his 
letter as teaching that the day of Christ was then 
at hand (see 2 Thess. 2: 3). ‘* Let no man deceive 
you by any means, for that day shall not come, 
except there come a falling away first, and that 
man of sin be revealed, the son of perdition ; who 
opposeth and exalteth himself, and sitteth in the 
temple of God.” When was this wicked power 
revealed? Not before A. D. 538; and he still sits 
in Rome exalting himself, (see the infallibility 
proclamation). I expect soon to see him destroyed 
by the brightness of Christ’s coming. 

But you say, What about the “this generation” of 
Matt. 24th? Well, I have no trouble in applying 
it to the generation that learns the parable of the 
fig-tree and sees the signs. ‘This generation” is 
to see the establishment of God’s everlasting 
kingdom; it is to see, in fulfillment of Christ’s 


judging the twelve tribes of Israel; it is to see, 
according to Isaiah 2; 3,4, “The law going 
forth from Zion, and the word of the Lord 
from Jerusalem.” It is to see Christ judging 
among the nations, and they beating their swords 
into plowshares and their spears into pruning- 
hooks, and learning war no more. This is the 
kind of kingdom we are looking for. May it soon 
come. 

I will give you one instance of the “ ¢hzs genera- 
tion” being applied not to the people then ad- 
dressed ; it is in Psalms 95: 10. ‘Forty years 
long was I grieved with ¢Azs generation.” If 





“this generation” can be applied to a generation 
some 400 years in the past, why not in a prophetic 
discourse where the mind is carried forward? See 
Isaiah 9: 6. “ Unto us a Son zs born.” 
If I am in error I want to exchange it for truth. 
GEORGE FRANCIS. 





Our correspondent reasons thus: Christ’s Sec- 
ond Coming was to be attended with certain great 
events, including the establishment of his ever- 
lasting kingdom ; there are no visible signs that his 
kingdom is established: therefore, I conclude that 
his Second Coming is still future. We prefer to 
reason in this way: Christ predicted that the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and judgment of the Jewish 
nation would take place within a given time, and 
that in connection with that event would occur 
other important events, including his Second Ad- 
vent and the establishment of his eternal king- 
dom ; his prediction concerning the first event was 
fulfilled to the letter; therefore we conciude that 
the other predictions were also fulfilled. The 
prophecies recorded inthe 24th chapter of Mat- 
thew are ‘all linked together. No one can avoid 
the conclusion that the words of Christ naturally 
lead to the expectation that all the events so con- 
nected by him were to be fulfilled within a single 
generation. ‘That the apostles and disciples held 
firmly to that expectation we have the amplest 
proof in the New Testament and in the records of 
historians. That Christ permitted his immediate 
followers to be duped all their lives we have no 
evidence whatever—we have simply the inferences 
of those who admit that the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem came to pass as foretold, but deny that Christ 
made his Second Advent or established his king- 
dom, simply because these events were less con- 
spicuous, less subject to the observation of the 
unbelieving chroniclers of that day, than was an- 
ticipated ; and this old delusion is perpetuated to 
the present time, notwithstanding the repeated in- 
timations of Christ that those old chroniclers 
would be deceived and in the very way indicated. 
The parable of the ten virgins immediately follows 
the predictions in the 24th of Matthew, and says 
is plainly as words can, that the coming of Christ 
would be like the approach of the bridegroom at 
midnight, whom only the few met who had their 
lamps trimmed and burning. Even the foolish 
virgins saw him not, and partook not of the mar- 
riage supper. ; 

Our correspondent cannot believe that Christ 
came the second time, and founded his universal 
kingdom eighteen hundred years ago, because, 1, 
the prophet Daniel “informs us that the kingdom 
of God was to be the fifth kingdom from his day,” 
and to be “set up” during the reign of the several 
kings who were to reign after the division of the 
Roman kingdom into parts answering to the ten 
toes of Nebuchadnezzar’s image, which did not 
take place until hundreds of years after the de- 
struction of Jerusalen’; and, because, 2, he sees 
even now no sufficient indications that such a 
heavenly kingdom has been established as_ was 
described by the prophets, in which nations shall 
learn war no more, etc. These objections would 
be pertinent and forcible did they not arise from 
confounding the prophecies and promises relating 


; to the two dispensations described in the Scrip- 


ae ! aS 
words, the twelve apostles sitting on twelve thrones, | wae 





the Jewish and Gentile. As we read, the 
first dispensation was to be terminated by the 
Advent of Christ, a resurrection, a judgment, and 
the establishment of Christ’s everlasting kingdom 
in the spiritual world, where exist at least forty- 
nine fiftieths of all who have ever lived ; while the 
second is to be terminated by a second and final 
resurrection, a second and final judgment, and the 
extension of the kingdom already established in 


the heavens into this world. This view harmonizes 


| historical facts with the Bible record, renders 
| unnecessary any assertion that Christ did not 





mean what his disciples supposed and maintained 
during their entire lives, and at the same time an- 
swers every artistic requirement. It seems in 
every sense appropriate that the first or Jewish 
dispensation should have its distinct ending and 
settlement, and that Christ should, be crowned 
when his enemies “were destroyed by the bright- 
ness of his coming,” and that the succeeding dis- 
pensation should also have its corresponding 
events. We will refer to a single line of proof 
that this is the Scriptural view. In the vision of 
the seven seals and seven trumpets described in 
Revelation (see from 6th to 11th chapter), the 
opening of the sixth seal ushered in a judgment 
corresponding to that predicted in the 24th’ of 
Matthew in connection with Christ’s Second 
Coming: “And lo, there was a great earthquake ; 
and the sun became black as sackcloth of hair, 
and the moon became as blood: and the stars of 
heaven fell unto the earth, even as a fig-tree casteth 
her untimely figs, when she is shaken of a mighty 
wind. And the heaven departed as a scroll when 
it is rolled together; and every mountain and 
island were moved out of their places. And the 
kings of the earth, and the great men, and the 
rich men, and the chief captains, and the mighty 
men, and every bond-man, and every free-man, 
hid themselves in the dens and in the rocks of the 
mountains ; and said to the mountains and rocks, 
Fall on us, and hide us from the face of him that 
sitteth on the throne, and from the wrath of the 
Lamb: for the great day of his wrath is come; 
and who shall be able to stand?” This can cer- 
tainly be nothing less than a judgment of the world ; 
and yet it was not the final judgment. For, fol- 
lowing the description of the sealing of one hundred 
and forty-four thousand “and a great multitude, 
which no man could number of all nations, and 
kindreds and people and tongues,” the seventh seal 
was opened and seven trumpets were sounded by 
seven angels, covering a long period of time; and 
at the sounding of the seventh trumpet another 
and final judgment takes place: “ And the nations 
were angry, and thy wrath is come, and the time 
of the dead, that they should be judged, and that 
thou shouldest give reward unto thy servants the 
prophets, and to the saints, and them that fear thy 
name, small and great; and shouldest destroy - 
them which destroy the earth. And the temple of 
God was opened in heaven, and there was seen in 
his temple the ark of his testament : and there were 
lightnings, and voices, and thunderings, and an 
earthquake, and great hail.” And at this time 
Christ’s heavenly kingdom is extended to this 


world: “The kingdoms of this world are become~ - 


the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ; and 
he shall reign forever.” Here we see that there 
was a judgment day—a great day of the wrath of 
God—separated by a very long interval from the 
final judgment and the culminating glory of the 
manifestion of Christ’s kingdom in this world; ° 
and that at. the first day of wrath and judgment 
the Lamb sat upon his throne: all of which is 
unexplainable except on the hypothesis that 
Christ came in the glory and power of a victorious 
King at the close of the Jewish dispensation. 

It might be urged that if Christ established his 
eternal kingdom so many centuries ago there 
should be unmistakable evidences of it, even 
though the time has not come for its full manifes- 
tation in this world. True; and the evidences 
are by no means wanting. Two ot the greatest 
prerogatives of royalty were amply exercised by 
him at the time of his inauguration as King of the 
World: he rewarded the righteous, his friends, 
and destroyed the wicked, his enemies. In the 
destruction of that portion of the Jewish nation 
that had rejected him, and in the rewards he be- 
stowed upon the faithful few who acknowledged 
his claims, we behold the greatest indications ot 
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sovereignty that have yet been exhibited to the 
world. We also see the indications of his supreme 
ruling in the progress of mankind since toward 
that state in which swords are to be beaten in- 
to plowshares and spears into pruning-hooks. 
His agencies of government are spiritual and in- 
visible, but they are none the less real and effective. 
After his resurrection he declared that “all power 
in heaven and on earth was given unto him.” 
That power dashed in pieces the Jewish people, 
and has ruled the nations since with a rod of iron. 
The final result of his government will be the 
glorious era of peace and harmony described in 
the poetic language of Isaiah and other prophets. 

Our correspondent also urges in excuse for not 
believing the Second. Coming has taken place, 
that it was to be preceded by certain other events 
which have not yet occurred. What saith the 
record ?— 

PREDICTIONS, | a THE FULFILLMENT. 

**Many false prophets shall | Many false prophets are gone 

rise, and shall deceive many.’’ | out intothe world.’” 1 John 4: 1. 


Matt. 24: 11. 
‘* Thou hast left thy first love.” 


‘* Because iniquity shall abound, Rev. 2: 4 
the love of many shall waxcold.”"| —«, I know thy works, that thou 
Matt. 24: 12. 


art neither cold nor hot.’’ 
3: 15. 


Rev. 


“There shall arise false Christs sa , a 
and false prophets.” Matt. 24: |. Little children, it is the last 
24. [Paul repeats this and the time : and as ye have heard that 
preceding prediction in 2 Thess. antichrist shall come, even now 
2:3] “That day shall not come are there many antichrists ; where- 
except there come a falling away by es know that it is the last 
first, and that man of sin be re- time." 1 John 2: 18. 


” 
vealed. ‘* They went forth and preached 


everywhere.”” Mark 16: 20. 
“But I say, Have they not heard? 


“This gospel of the kingdom 


shall be preached in all the world, | 


for a witness unto all nations ; and 


Yes, verily, their sound went in- 
to all the earth, and their words 
unto the end of the world.” 


then shall theendcome.” Matt. | Rom. 10: 18. ‘‘ The gospel . . . 
24: 14. is come unto you, as it is in all 
the world.” ‘*The gospel... 











which was preached to every 
| creature under heaven.” Col. 
| 1: 6, 23. 

Our correspondent concludes with a statement 
of his view of the phrase “this generation,” and 
adduces an instance from the Psalms in which 
with poetic license it is made to refer to a period 
remote from the events described. It is easy to 
ascertain what meaning Christ himself attached to 
that phrase without going so far away; for he 
uses it often—no less than five times in his previous 
discourses recorded in this same book of Matthew 
—see ch. 11, v. 16; ch. 12, v.41, 42 and 45; ch. 
23, v. 36—and always gives to it its obvious mean- 
ing. viz., the generation of those then living, who 
had rejected him and his gospel. If the Old Tes- 
tament is to be consulted in order to ascertain 
what Christ meant by the phrase in question, 
passages should be taken containing a strictly 
analogous use of it, as, for example, Deut. 1: 35. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 


Monday, Sept. 11.—Our table was graced to- 
day with grapes, the first time this season. They 
were the Hartford Prolific. If we have a warm fall 
we shall get a good many fine grapes, for the vines 
are not overloaded. The Martha, a white grape, 
the Walter, a red one, and the Eumelan, a new 
black one, are fruiting the first time with us. Mr. 
Thacker will report them hereafter. 

—Cool nights of late, with a little white frost 
here and there; warm nice days done in smoke ; 
small butter-nutting parties between the small 
hours of the afternoon and supper-time. These 
last are started by the women and girls,—half a 
dozen of them in a group, who invite some man off 
duty. to beat down the nuts and wield a hammer 
for them. The smooth pastures along the creek 
seem to be the favorite nutting-places. Here the 
little party clusters around some stone which serves 





for an anvil; in the shade if the day is hot, and in 
the sun if ’tis cool, there to crack and pick and 
nibble and chat for an hour or more, and then all 
home again. The fun of these parties seems to 
come from the pleasure of “getting out some 
meats” to send to the friends in Wallingford. 
Sometimes these parties are led off by the folks at 
the children’s house; you may believe that these 
occasions are “nuts and raisins” for the children. 


—The carpenters have just put up a fish-way, 
to enable the finny-uns to get above the dam in 
Oneida Creek. It is an inclined plane sloping 
at an angle of thirty degrees, two feet wide, with 
steps four inches in thickness and three feet apart. 
The water pours down this channel, making a sort 
of cascade, up which the fish are expected to go by 
a succession of jumps and stops. The oldest in- 
habitant telling us that our creek was once stocked 
with lusty salmon, we are glad to coéperate with 
those who are striving to make our streams lively 
again. Our fishermen think they had better luck 
than usual last spring in consequence of the re- 
moval of a dam in the creek below us. 


Thursday, Sept. 14.—The gardener invites our 
attention to some specimens of the Trophy tomato 
which he has hung on the bulletin-board: one of 
these weighs one and three-fourths pounds, and the 
other two pounds. The tomatoes, as well as the 
flowers, lay cold last night in the frost which nipped 
some of the tenderest things. 


—Did the reader ever have anything to do with 
“ quack ?”” Don’t jump now, for we are not going 
to thorn you for putting your trust in some. me- 
dium or “arb” doctor or bottle-stuff. Folks do have 
fears, and they will fly to something when “colics 
squeeze ’em.” They ought to be more steady 
though, under the devil’s fire, and fight him with a 
will just as you do a man who is persuading you to 
do something you ought not to. You have had 
something to do with weeds, I know you have— 
the whole horde of them, rag-weed, chick-weed, 
pig-weed, red-weed. But how with “ quack,” vari- 
ously known as “couch-grass,” “ quitch-grass,” 
“ quick-grass” and “ quack-grass,” and scientifically 
as “ Triticum repens?” Nearly all of our farmers 
on coming to the O. C. had to get acquainted with 
“quack.” They had been used to “ pigeon-grass,” 
sometimes known as “ fox-tail,” and with “ barn- 
grass,” often known as “panic-grass.” But this 
new grass, that filled the ground with its long, 
slender, creeping stems, only coming to the surface 
often enough to breathe, like a hunted loon ; it filled 
them with consternation. Big were the stories 
they told us newer ones of the tons and tons of 
“ quack ”’-roots they had taken out of the garden be- 
fore it was fit for anything. We deal with “ quack” 
more wisely now. We have found that repeated 
plowing will surely kill it. Summer-fallowing with 
a cultivator will scarcely do that. The best “quack” 
we have was produced by plowing once and then 
using a-cultivator just often enough to make it mad 
and rampant. A year ago last June we plowed up 
two or more acres of sod with a view of subduing it 
and adding it to our ornamental grass. The summer- 
fallowing was not well done, and in consequence 
we had a fine growth of “ quack.” Mr. Nash, our 
vegetable-gardener, took the ground this spring, 
plowing it early, and then again just in time for 
corn-planting. He has raised a field of good corn 
without having a leaf of “quack” to trouble him. 

WALLINGFORD. 

Friday, Sept. 8.—Joseph Skinner is surveying 
a new road from the Allen place on the turnpike 
to the site of the proposed dam and bridge, which 
will lead over totown. Mr. N. is picking quinces 
to-day, assisted by Mr. Woolworth. This fruit is 
very large this year, and brings two dollars and a 
half a bushel. 

—Our silk factory has been somewhat disabled 
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the last two weeks on account of the girls having 
the fever and ague, but they are well now and re- 
turning. Some of the girls have gone to attend 
school, and Mr. Freeman has supplied their places 
with boys. It remains to be seen how that will 
work. 


—Connecticut used to be called “the land of 
steady habits.” It can hardly be called that now if 
we may judge from the number of idlers that 
go lounging around on Sunday. Of our mode of 
keeping that day, Mr. Noyes said: “In the pres- 
ent fashion of spending the Sabbath our working 
on that day will have a better influence than the 
churches have. In the early times these loafers 
would have been taken up and sent to the whip- 
ping-post, but now they are left to follow their own 
pleasure. Industry is a better preventive of loaf- 
ing than these Sunday meetings are, and in better 
repute with God. Christ labored’on the principle 
that God works on Sunday. He said, “ My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work.” He followed the 
example of God. If the Lord didn’t keep at work 
on Sunday we should have a poor time. What if 
he should stop working on that day and go to loaf- 
ing around? We may have to defend our position 
in regard to Sunday, but we shall not be called to 
do it in an offensive way. We shall have to teach 
theoretically and practically that it is contrary to 
good morals to loaf about on Sunday, and that the 
Sabbath so far as it leads to loafing is a great 
nuisance. I am rather pleased to have our print- 
ing-presses at work when these loafers come 
around, just to let them see that we don’t loaf on 
Sunday.” 


—Some time ago a party of boys made a foray 
on our grapes and melons. They were arrested 
soon after by the sheriff and locked up, when their 
parents came forward and settled the matter by the 
payment of cost and damages. One of the fathers 
honored himself by the way in which he took sides 
with good order against his own boys. In this 
connection Mr. Noyes remarked : 


The time we have been having here with these 
boys is a part of the great fight that is going on all 
over the world. The same principle is involved 
in it as in the war between the North and 
South. The South represented rowdyism and rob- 
bery. The same principle came between France 
and Prussia, and France ‘represented barbarism. 
Itis the same fight that is breaking out every 
little while between the whole civilized world on 
one side and China and Japan on the other. It is 
civilization and order struggling against lawless- 
ness. I believe Christ is interested in every move- 
ment of that kind, and that he is gradually putting 
down the rowdy spirit. That was the spirit that 
crucified him. There has been a steady process 
ever since, of putting down that spirit, and the 
progress is faster now than ever before. The 
whole heathen world begins to seem pretty small. 
I can remember the time when that world appeared 
very large. I remember when the United States 
had a tug with the Algerines, and said they would 
get along without paying tribute to those robbers. 
Piracy was acommon thing in the West Indies 
and on the seas. It will not be long before the 
civilized world will control the savage, barbarous 
world so as to make it safe for you to go all over 
the earth. From the accounts of travelers in 
Africa, I judge that the civilized world has fright- 
ened the savages there so that they are careful how 
they deal with white folks. Civilization, in the 
final sense of the term, is the kingdom of heaven. 
Its antithesis is barbarism. By and by we shall 
assert a universal right of way. Barbarism, so far 
as it deprives a man of that right, must be. put 
down. A civilized man should have the right to go 
wherever he has a mind to, and say what he has a 
mind to, and do what he has a mind to. 


OUR VISITORS. 


A young man, a builder by profession, from old 
Stockbridge, Mass., on his way to make a home at 
Lincoln, the capital of Nebraska, tells us that he 
has been in the employ of the Hudson River Pulp 
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Company. This concern has the control of Mark’s 
Pulp Machine, an invention for grinding wocd 
intoa pulp suitable for paper-makers. Having a 
capital of $6,000,000 it has been able to make 
large purchases of lands timbered with the white 
poplar, a wood very well adapted to paper-making, 
and in some places forming extensive forests. The 
company has mills at Lyon’s Falls and Farmer- 
ville, N. Y., at old Stockbridge, and at various 
wilderness places. The paper made from this 
pulp is used for a great variety of purposes—news- 
papers, cheap books, envelopes, and the like. This 
young man showed us a piece of bead-work made 
by the Stockbridge Indians, the people who took 
Jonathan Edwards after he was driven out of 
Northampton. The remnants of that tribe left 
Massachusetts long ago to join their fortunes to 
those of the Oneidas. A dozen years ago or more, 
we used to see an Indian here who was said to be 
the last of the Stockbridges. Our young man was 
full of enthusiasm for his craft, for old Stock- 
bridge, and for things generally, reminding us 
afresh that Massachusetts men have a kind of in- 
tensity that is peculiar to themselves. New States 
will have to be made when such workmen go West. 

A bright, intelligent lady visitor, after making 
some inquiries of our women as to the arrange- 
ment of our housework, the amount of labor done 
by each woman, etc., related some of her own ex- 
perience while amember of a college for women 
in the southern part of this State. The college 
was modeled after the Holyoke system. i. e., it 
combined manual labor with study. The young 
lady pupils washed dishes as well as studied 
Greek, and mixed up chamber-work with mathe- 
_ matics, and making bread with musie and painting. 
During the four years’ course she attended the 
college family consisted of two hundred members, 
and with two or three exceptions the entire work 
of this large household was performed by the fair 
hands of the young lady scholars themselves. Two 
experienced matrons arranged the work, and 
allotted each one her share. One lady always pre- 
sided in the kitchen, and assisted by her advice 
and oversight the cooking of the family meals. A 
hired woman came daily to scrub and clean the 
halls, and took her pay in the pieces that came off 
the table. Two men were also kept on the premi- 
ses toempty dust boxes, kindle fires, heat the oven, 
etc. The washing and ironing were also done by 
hired help, but all the other domestic work was 
done by the scholars.” “And how did you like 
it?” said we. “Oh. very much indeed, ” was the 
reply. “‘ Why, our dish-washing was a perfect frolic : 
I washed the silver one whole term, and we were 
so merry and so noisy over our work that the mat- 
ron would come down and say she must certainly 
change our set for a more sober one. There 
were so many of us the tables would be set or 
cleared as by magic—one looked after the knives, 
another after the tumblers—(we did not use tea nor 
coffee, but had an abundance ot milk)—then 
another would take off the butter from the plates, 
and put it away for cooking, and get fresh butter 
ready in the refrigerator for those who got the next 
meal. So every little detail was systematized, and 
every one’s task was light and quickly done. 
Even those who worked in the kitchen stayed only 
an hour. We had all sorts of vegetables, and 
meats roasted and boiled. We baked ninety loaves 
a day, and had most excellent bread. The system 
certainly appeared most favorable to health. There 
was but one death while I was there.” “ And why 
did the college abandon it ?” we asked, as the lady 
had intimated that it had been given up since she 
graduated. “ I know of no reason,” said she, “ only 
that some rich people would not patronize the 
college because they did not wish to have their 
daughters work ; they did not think it ‘ genteel’ to 





wash dishes, make bread, etc. The faculty must 
by all means have their college popular and genteel ; 


‘and so they went back to the fashionable boarding- 


school plan.” The lady seemed to look back to 
those college days as a bright spot in the past. It 
was really a little touch of that “attractive in- 
dustry” Communism delights in, and she re- 
gretted the so-called gentility that had expelled the 
merry, laughing groups of bright-eyed girls from 
dining-hall and kitchen, and given up the domestic 
domain to Bridget and Dinah. 


Among our late English callers was the only son 


of an English land-owner, who proposed, Yankee 
like, “to do up America” in just one month. He 
said that his father’s estate had been in the family 
for nearly two hundred years, or since the days of 
William and Mary. Each generation had raised 
an only son, who, according to English custom, 
inherited the family estate, the daughters receiving 
only a dower for their portion. 


Another young Englishman recently called whose” 
father has an estate of twelve hundred acres in the 
north of England. He was just from the celebrated 
Rugby school, but, like some other young men, did 
not seem to have much respect for the institution 
that had been trying to give him an education. 
He reported that there is a great lack of disci- 
pline in the school, and that a young man can 
graduate from it without acquiring much but a 
good athletic education. 








The Currant Worm---Our Mode of Treatment. 





B Bsiegyoyed the latter part of May our planta- 
tion of currants was attacked by the worms. 
These were mostly confined to the young shoots 
which had started up at the base of the bush. On 
the 24th of the month these suckers—then about a 
foot high—were cut out and carried from the field 
in baskets and thrown into a pile. They were 
literally covered with eggs and worms. This mass 
of leaves and creeping things was an astonishment 
to every one who saw it. On the next day the 
bushes were carefully dusted with hellebore. Our 
method of application was this: About a gill of 
the powder was tied up in a piece of loose canvas, 
and the whole fastened to the end of a stick fora 
handle. By shaking this bag gently the hellebore 
could be made to fall on any point infested by the 
worms, and at the same time not injure the operator. 
There still being a limited number of worms on the 
bushes, they were again dusted on the 27th and 
29th of May. The plantation was once more treat- 
ed with hellebore the first week in June. From 
that time till July the worms almost wholly disap- 
peared, when the currant-fly reaippeared. In antici- 
pation of another brood of worms we gave the 
bushes a last dusting. In this campaign we used 
a little more than six pounds of hellebore, and 
the bushes came through in good condition as 
did the fruit, of which we had over forty bushels. 
F. A. M. 


TALK AMONG THE CLOTHES-LINES. 





K.—This task of hanging clothes is a new one 
to me. It is interesting to see how fast the wash- 
ing is put through. Ten hands with the help of 
machinery keep us busy as bees. Let us see. The 
time that both of us will spend at hanging and 
bringing in clothes will amount to sixteen hours 
labor. What a heap of them we must handle in 
that time! 

S.—Yes. Washing for two hundred and seventy 
people is not a small task, and I am thankful for 
the help of water-power and machinery in perform- 
ing it. You and I, having been engaged for the 
most of our time in the labor of more direct pro- 





duction, are perhaps not prepared to appreciate the 
importance of this kind of work. But if we only 
consider the matter, we shall see that washing 
clothes is a special characteristic of civilization. 

K.—That is so. I have been reading Atkinson’s 
“Travels in Asia,” and judge from his account that 
the wandering tribes which to a great extent people 
that continent know nothing of the institution of 
washing-day. 

S.—I think of Asia as the great “ bottomless pit” 
referred to in Revelation as containing all manner 
of abominations. You know the “ Berean” inter- 
prets Scripture in that way. History tells us of 
western civilization being overflowed and almost 
quenched by the barbarous hordes that came from 


the east. We know that the plague and the cholera — 


came from Asia, and there is no telling how many 
other diseases came from the same source. 

X.—It is not at all surprising that these conta- 
gions were generated there, considering what filthy 
habits prevail among many of the tribes. 

S.—It seems hardly fair that we, on this side of 
the planet, should suffer in consequence of the 
unclean habits of people on the other side. But I 
suppose that this is only another manifestation of 
the solidarity of the race. If one member suffers 
all the rest must suffer with it. 

&.—I don’t see how we can get perfect exemption 
from the trouble and expense of fighting cholera, 
plague, and etc., until civilization shall have intro- 
duced cleanly habits into their very sovrces, and 
the whole world shall join in the children’s chorus. 

“Then we’ll wash, wash al] together, wash, wash away,” 
“. j. s. 


SELECTION AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 





O. C., Sept 7, 1871. 

DEAR CIRCULAR ;—“ Lacede@mon is the only 
country known in history where attention was 
ever paid to the breed of men,” said Mitford half 
acentury ago. I was reminded of this on reading 
in the editorial columns of a recent No. of the 
CIRCULAR, a reference to “the old Spartans” as 
having had an idea of the principle of selection as 
applied to human breeding; and was lead to re- 
fresh my. mind in this respect. Their story, as I 
find it, is briefly this : 

Before history began, the warlike Dorians, led 
by the descendants of Hercules, issued from their 
narrow highland plain between Mounts (Eta and 
Parnassus, to the conquest of Peloponnesus. 
Conquerors, dividing the land at their pleasure, 
earliest history finds them in undisturbed posses- 
sion of the soil, of which the Spartans occupied 
but the valley of a river scarcely over one 
hundred miles in length. As history advances 
we find this small band of Spartans wonderfully 
increased in strength, and Sparta mistress of nearly 
the whole of Peloponnesus and the most powerful of 
the Grecian States. This progress of Sparta from 
a second to a first place is acknowledged to be ow- 
ing to its peculiar institutions, which are unani- 
mously ascribed to the legislator Lycurgus. What 
then are the provisions of the singular constitution 
under which Sparta began its career of conquest ? 
Inaword: equal division of land among its citi- 
zens ; the abolishment of distinctions of rank, of 
gold and silver coin, and all luxuries; the subor- 
dination of individual rights and domestic ties to the 
public interest ; the discipline and education of the 
citizen especially tor the glory of the state. Every 
individual in Sparta was held to exist exclusively 
for the state, to which he should devote his _prop- 
erty and energies. The state was so situated that 
it had to maintain the offensive if it would not be 


put on the defensive. Therefore it wanted none 


but strong and able-bodied men, capable of being 
soldiers. With this end in view Lycurgus insti- 
tuted a course of discipline, as follows : 

All infants shortly after birth were examined by 
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officers appointed for the purpose, who caused to 
be preserved only the well-formed and vigorous, 
while those in whom appeared any defect either of 
shape or constitution were exposed to perish in the 
wilds of Mount Taygetus (at whose foot Lacede- 
mon was situated). Those judged worth preserv- 
ing were delivered either to their mothers or to 
public nurses, who were instructed to coéperate 
with both nature and ‘ue state in the education of 
their charges. At seven years the boys were 
removed to public schools to begin that rigid disci- 
pline calculated to make them hardy, prudent and 
obedient soldiers. From this age until sixty the 
Spartan slept in the public barrack and eat at the 
public mess. Not until thirty was he allowed to 
marry or engage in public affairs. 

The severity of the discipline to which the Spar- 
tans were daily and yearly subject is scarcely to 
be conceived. Constantly trained in all athletic 
exercises, fed on plain and scanty fare, inured in a 
thousand ways to the heat in summer, the cold in 
winter, and all possible physical discomforts, 
drilled from their youth up in military tactics and 
the quick obedience of a soldier, no wonder that in 
their way they were unequalled. Letters were 
taught them, but for use, not ornament—that they 
might be wise, philosophic, prudent. Music and 
poetry such as stimulated their warlike tendencies 
alone was allowed. 

Nor was the training of the Spartan women neg- 
lected. Far from it. Lycurgus considered this 
matter to be of high consequence to the state, as 
from them the future race of Spartans was to 
spring. They were not allowed to occupy them- 
selves exclusively with confining, sedeutary em- 
ployments, as did the other Grecian ladies, but 
were ordered to exercise in running, wrestling, 
boxing, throwing the quoit and javelin, as did the 
men. They were taught to avoid all that makes 
woman generally so tender and helpless. Thus 
the women of Sparta became strong and coura- 
geous, able to bear the pains of childbed, and to 
incite their sons and husbands to deeds of martial 
valor. At the age of twenty the Spartan woman 
usually married, and was no longer subject to the 
public discipline. 

Thus we see that Lycurgus, wishing to have 
none but strong and able men in the commonwealth, 
began with the care of children before their birth, 
by training those who were to beget and breed the 
nation to hardship and physical dexterity and 
bravery. The worid by acclamation acknowledges 
the success of the measures of this wise and ex- 
traordinary man. Modern historians, who have 
no conception of stirpiculture, admit that the great 
men who arose from the discipline of Lycur- 
gus, “ were distinguished exclusively for military 
genius.” Why, that was for what he bred! Set- 
ting up for his ideal of a man, a soldier, brave, pru- 
dent, wise and sober, history asserts that, so long as 
his institutions lasted, Sparta raised none but such 
men. Our modern breeders of cattle, aided by 
methodical selection, and with the superior advan- 
tages of experience and the progress of science, 
can scarcely point to more successful results. And 
yet Lycurgus, in paths so untrodden, beyond all 
others an innovator, gained his end. Surely his 
institutions were conceived with more than human 
wisdom! They existed. They were successful. 
This is a fact, and a great fact. Is it not true 
that, however barbarous they were in object and 
detail, their success in results point a moral from 
which modern civilization has yet its lesson to 
learn? If Lycurgus, living amid the mists of ig- 
norance and barbarism, took an idolatrous people, 
and bred for and obtained the soldier, brave, endur- 
ing, and physically perfect, how can it be other 
than possible that they shall succeed who, in the 
light of the progress of modern civilization and 
science, and amid a God-fearing people, breed 





for the Christian, noble, pure, perfect in soul and 
body ? . A. E. H. 
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BY THEO. L. PITT. 
September’s sunshine gilds the browning hills, 
And all the windings of the valleys fills. 

A haze of mystery on the woodlands lies, 

And tones the splendor of the bending skies. 


Upon the outmost branches of the maple’s head 
Now come the earliest tints of gold and red. 


Along the upland pastures Golden Rod 
And Purple Asters in the zephyrs nod. 


Around the lingering clover buds we see 
The busy form of honey-seeking bee. 


And where the hillside copse browns in the sun 
The ruffied grouse hides from the sportsman’s gun. 
Now in broad fields, like serried army spears, 
The ripe corn stands, with hanging, golden ears. 
A ripening spirit fills the ambient air, 

Empurpling grape and painting blushing pear. 
The year from summer’s blooming glory turns, 
And with her fruits fills all her precious urns. 











BY REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE, IN THE INDEPENDENT. 


“May I get on with you ?” I asked an engineer 
on the Pacific Railroad, at a station six or seven 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. “ Cer- 
tainly,” he said; “but hold fast tight, or you may 
fall off.” 

“Toot! toot!” went the whistle, and the long 
anaconda of a rail-train first went crawling along 
the rocks, but soon took on fearful momentum. 
Sitting in “‘ Pullman’s Palace Car,” looking out of 
the window, the passenger gets no idea of the 
speed of the train; but close by the engineer, and 
feeling the nervous quiver and jump of the iron 
courser, you see the “mountains skip like rams, 
and the little hills like lambs.” 

The door of the locomotive furnace clangs open, 
and the flames rave as though they would leap out 
to devour, and the fireman jars the coal into the 
raging jaws of the monster. The engineer has his 
hand on the iron bit that controls the speed, and 
seems to use no more exertion than a doctor feeling 
the pulse of a child. Indeed, the locomotive, to 
the engineer, is not a mere machine, but animate. 
He talks to it, seems almost to pat it lovingly on 
the neck. He is proud of it. There is a warm 
understanding between the two, and in occasional 
spurts of steam the locomotive seems to take voice 
and answer its rider. An engine never hurts its 
master, save in the effort to throw the passengers. 

But the engineer, though sitting so placid, is wide 
awake. He is kept on duty only four hours in the 
day, and all the energies of body and soul cluster 
in his vigilant eye and quick thumb. Two hundred 
lives hang on his wrist. 

We plunge into a snow-shed with infinite clatter, 
every board and beam beating back the deafening 
roar of the Pacific Express. As we rush on, the 
prairie-dogs skulk into their holes, or sit on their 
hind-quarters, with fore feet lifted, as much as to 
say, “What next!” The antelopes scamper over 
the plain. We ride unimpeded where less than 
two years ago the buffaloes stopped the train as 
the hérds stampeded across the track ; and along 
here the savages careered on their ponies. You 
see here and there groups of Red Men, with long 
hair, and cheeks dashed with war-paint, ringed ears, 
and a superfluity of dirt that buries your last ro- 
mantic notion about the “noble men of the forest.” 
The air is laden with the breath of the cedar, ma- 
drona, manzanita and buckeye. Here we are pass- 
ing through what seem the ruins of castles and tem- 
ples and cities, and calling up to mind Petra and 
Pompeii and Nineveh and Thebes ; but these ruins 
on either side our track must have been vaster 
abodes, where giants might have lived till the 
Titans began here to play leap-frog and turn somer- 
sault. Now the whistle lets off a wild scream; a 
cow and calf on the track. The cow we cut into 
halves, and the calf with broken legs tumbles over 
into the ditch. I wonder if that man just ahead 
will get off in time. Perhaps he is deaf! Perhaps 
he is crazy, and wants to be run over! Neither. 
In time to save himself he switches off and robs 
the coroner. 

Hold your breath ! 


Ravine a thousand feet deep 
on this side ! 


Embankment a thousand feet up on 





the other! As we turn the curve the engineer 
pulls the steam-valve, arid the silence that chiefly 
reigned here for six thousand years lets slip all its 
sounds of echo and reverberation. 

Whew! how we fly! If a bolt break, or a truck 
fall, or a rock dislodge, we are in eternity! In- 
numerable varieties of flower break their alabaster 
at the feet of the cliffs ; but yonder the mountain 
tops are blooming into the white lily of everlasting 
snow. Bridges, high, narrow, tremendous, that 
creak and tremble under the pressure of the train. 
Atunnel! Ink-black, midnight doubled, dampness 
that never saw the sun; while far ahead is a hint 
of sunlight peering through a hole that looks about 
the size of the arch of a mouse-trap, but which 
widens till at last it is large enough to let a whole 
train escape into the golden day. 

Out there is the old emigrant road, with occa- 
sionally the skeleton of a cow or horse, or the wreck 
of a wagon that hopelessly broke down on the way ; 
and here a mound, and a rough stone at the head 
of it, that show where some worn traveler finished 
his journey, in those times when in one year across 
these hights went five thousand wagons, pulled by 
seven thousand mules and thirty thousand yoke of 
oxen. 

More rocks heave in sight, and at the point where 
all the grandeurs converge, in white paint splashed 
on the granite bowlders, is inscribed 

DRAKE’S PLANTATION BITTERS. 
S. T.—1860—x.; 
leaving room enough for Helmbold’s Buchu, and 
the popular announcement “ We all take Hoben- 
sack’s Worm-Syrup!” After the Indians have 
seen this advertisement on the rocks they will have 
no more to say about their “ Big Medicine.” 

Now we come along by bluffs where the Red 
Man could not make a trail, and where laborers in 
constructing the rail-track were held from the 
overhanging cliffs by ropes. No fear of the 
track breaking, for the Chinese are busy all along 
the road—happy, industrious, more cena than the 
Irish or American laborers by the track. Capital 
railroad builders are these Chinese, first-rate cooks, 
and their coming all through the land will deliver 
housekeepers from their slavery to the present 
tyranny of the kitchen. They are the princes of 
the smoothing-iron. We shall be a cleaner nation 
when the Chinese wash for us. They do not send 
back your shirts melancholy with “ blueing,” and 
minus buttons torn off, and with bosoms stiff as a 
shingle. They use no watering-pot to sprinkle the 
clothes on the grass ; but, taking the water in their 
mouths, till their cheeks stand out with bloat, they 
let the liquid fly over the linen with astounding in- 
genuity of squirt. Clear the track! Ching-Chang, 
Wo-Hong, Fu-Choo, and Sling-Hi, with your long 
pig-tails! We cannot afford to run over you ! 

And now the night begins to fall, and the train 
goes plowing through the darkness. The great - 
purning eye of the locomotive peers through, and 
flashes far ahead upon the wild scene. 

The grizzly bear, the panther, the night-hawk, 
the cormorant, the pelican, the grosbeak, the eagle, 
that kept aloof while the day shone, may venture 
nearer now, if they dare. Oh! how we fly! ~The 
rush of the wind, the jamming of the car-coupling, 
the clang of the wheels, the steam hiss, the fierce 
shower of sparks that set the night on fire, the 
shooting past of rocks five hundred feet high, fol- 
lowed by a precipice a thousand feet deep, make the 
breath short, and the heart thump, and the very 
scalp lift ! 

How the shadows shuffle! How the crags 
shiver! How the echoes rave! An express train 
at night on the Rocky Mountains! The irresistible 
trampling the immovable! Yet the way smoothed 
down by human engineering. Then it will not be 
so difficult to prepare the way for a grander coming 
when the mountains shall be made low, and the 
crooked straight, and rough places plain, and the 
glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh 
shall see it together ! 

“T guess I will get off now!” I said to the en- 
gineer. “ Allright!” said he; “but look out and 
not break your neck over that switch out yonder ! ” 
With my mind full of the rush and thunder of the 
day, I went to sleep, and dreamt of the scenes into 
which we were being introduced. The land of big 
trees, three hundred and twenty feet high, one hun- 
dred and twelve around (see Hutchins) ; big water- 
falls, two thousand six hundred feet down (see 
Whitney); big bears, of two thousand pounds 
weight (see the hunters); big onions, a foot across 
the top, and beets of a hundred and twenty-seven 
pounds each (see Dr. Todd) ; big rocks, big prophe- 
cies, and bigger hearts. Golden-footed, vine- 
crowned California ! 
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THE NEWS. 





An Episcopal Church, a beautiful stone building, 
has been consecrated in Salt Lake City. 


Yale Theological Seminary has received sixty 
applications for admission this season—an unpre- 
cedented number. 


Accounts from several of the Southern States 
represent the cotton crop as greatly damaged by 
drought. From one-hali to two-thirds of a usual 
crop is all that can be expected. 


3,000,000 baskets of peaches have been shipped 
from New Jersey to New York this season; but 
during the time of the heaviest shipments the prices 
were so low that the profits have been small. 


The Republican party is rejoicing in the favora- 
ble reports of the fall elections. aine has given 
10,000 majority for the Republican candidate for 
Governor, and California 6,500 for the whole Re- 
publican state ticket. In Wyoming Territory the 
Republicans claim two majority in the Senate, and 
the Democrats two in the House. In Colorado 
also the election has resulted favorably to the Re- 
publicans. 


The charges of corruption against the New York 
city officials seem to be thickening. Affidavits have 
been presented to the courts affirming that the 
Department of Buildings has been in the practice 
ot black-mailing, or extorting money from those 
who applied for building permits, and of granting 
permits tor unlawful, or insecure buildings, on the 
payment of large sums of money to these officials. 
judge Barnard has declared his intention to present 
the case to the Grand Jury for thorough investi- 
gation.—The Comptroller’s office has been burgla- 
riously entered, and a large quantity of papers, 
vouchers, and canceled warrants, having reference 
to the matter in dispute, carried off. This seems 
to be generally consitlered an attempt to hide the 
evidences of guilt. Under the pressure of public 
opinion, the Mayor has requested the Comptroller 
to resign his office, but the latter, unwilling to be 
made a “vicarious sacrifice,” declines to comply 
with the request. The Committee appointed by 
the meeting at Cooper Institute now propose to 
commence criminal prosecutions against four of 
the principal officers who are implicated in the al- 
leged frauds. What the end will be is not yet 
clear. Judge Barnard, of the U.S. District Court of 
New York, after a patient bearing of the case that 
was brought before him on a temporary injunction 
to restrain the city officers in the management of 
the finances, has decided to grant the prayer of the 
plaintiti and issue a permanent injunction. This 
does not recover any of the monies said to have 
been wrongfully taken, but it is thought that crimi- 
nal suits and civil] suits tor their recovery may be 
prosecuted with equal chance of success. 


We find in Mature an account of the terrible 
plague that has been ravaging Buenos Ayres the 
past season. The details are indeed sorrowiul. 
As many as 20,000 bodies were buried in one ceme- 
tery. The statement closes with the remark that 
“the cause of all this horror and misery is due to 
the total absence of drainage, and the terrible 
over-crowding of the houses, in localities where 
the poor reside, and the long-continued neglect of 
the most ordinary sanitary precautions. Surely 
this is a terrible lesson to those who wilfully and 
criminally neglect the reiterated teachings of 
science.” 


A very important decision has just been ren- 
dered by the Court of Appeals of this State, viz., 
that the Legislature has not power to extend the 
term of office of any officer elected by the people 
beyond the time for which he was elected. This 
power has been assumed and frequently exercised, 
but, as it now appears, illegally. 


Valuable beds of coal have been discovered and 
explored, extending over a large area of territory 
between Aspinwall and Panama. It is thought 
that this discovery must result in great benefit to 
ocean commerce. 


The caisson for laying the foundation of the 
tower for the East River Bridge on the New York 
side has been put in its place off the foot of Roose- 
velt street. 


A report is current that diamonds have been 
found in Dakota near Yankton. 


A six mile, “ four-oared boat race” took place 
on Saratoga Lake, Sept. 11, between six competing 
boat crews. The first prize was taken by an Ameri- 
can crew, the Ward Brothers, in 24 minutes 40 





seconds ; the second, by the English, Tyne crew, 
with Robert Chambers in the place of Renforth, 
who died in the St. Johns race; the third by two 
boats, an American and an English, which crossed 
the line together. 


The new steamer Hassler, just launched at Phila- 
delphia for the United States Coast Survey, will 
start about the first of October on a voyage of ex- 
ploration extending to the Straits of Magellan, Pata- 
gonia, Rio Janeiro, and San Francisco. Profess- 
ors Agassiz and Hill will accompany the expedition 
to take deep-sea soundings and the temperature, 
and study the formation of the oceans. 


The Illinois Episcopal Convention has by vote 
prohibited the Epfscopal clergy from resorting to 
the courts to avert or avoid any ecclesiastical pro- 
ceedings against them under penalty of suspension 
from the ministry. 


A procession 10,000 strong of working-men pa- 
raded the streets of New York, Sept. 13th, bearing 
the inscription, “8 hours; peaceably if we can, 
forcibly if we must.” As many more persons fol- 
lowed on the sidewalks and in the rear of the 
procession. 


The passage of the bill for the emancipation of 
slaves in Brazil meets with so strong an opposition 
that but little hope is entertained of its success in 
the present session of the legislature. 


The health of Queen Victoria is said to be re- 
stored. 


An interview is arranged between M. Thiers and 
Gortschakoff to take place in Switzerland. 


The Constitutionel is responsible for the state- 
ment that France is about buying 550.000 Chasse- 
pot rifles of tne German Minister of War. 


The efforts of the Parisians to have their city 
restored to its privileges as the capital of France 
are of little avail as yet. The National Assembly, 
after a violent debate, sustained a motion to re- 
main at Versailles, and a motion to have the Min- 
isters remove their departments to Paris was voted 
down. The Left andthe Left Centre voted against 
the first motion, but only the extreme Left sus- 
tained the latter. 


By a late decision of the Reichsrath, all the gam- 
bling-halls of Germany, at Weisbaden, Ems, Ham- 
burg, etc., are to be closed by the end of the year 
1872. The Emperor has been solicited by some 


of those unfavorably affected by the act to inter-- 


fere in their behalf, but he replied that the 
tion did not rest with him, and had already 
decided by the Reichsrath. 


ues- 
een 


Java has adopted the system of street railways, 
and has lines now in operation. The city of Bata- 
via has also just opened a line. America claims 
paternity to this institution. 


The Austrian Emperor, it is said, has disap- 
proved the action of the Episcopacy in publishing 
the decree of Papal Infallibility. 


By an order of the Spanish Minister of the In- 
terior all police inspectors who fail to enforce the 
order for the suppression of gambling-houses are 
to be dismissed. 


From Rome we learn that the French Minister 
at that court “accepts the accomplished facts in 
Italy,” and only desires to see the spiritual inde- 
pendence of the Pope secured. This Italy. has 
expressed from the beginning her willingness to 
grant. Hence France and Italy have no cause for 
quarrel. 


The gas-wells of Pennsylvania are proving of great 
value. In different parts of the State they are used 
not only for lighting, but for heating buildings, and 
for driving steam machinery. In the water-works 
at Erie, the water for distribution through the city 
is forced up two hundred and thirty feet, by two 
large steam-engines the fuel for which is furnished 
by a well sunk on the premises. In other places 
large establishments have their open grates, and 
their kitchen-ranges abundantly supplied with 
heat by jets of burning gas. The turning of a 
faucet lets on or off the desired supply of fuel, with 
out the accompaniment of dust and ashes. 


A company has been formed in Italy for the pur- 
pose of dredging the bed of the river Tiber at 
Rome, in the interests of art and history. The 
Evening Post says “ That tawny stream has rolled 
past the Eternal city for 2,000 years, swallowing up 
the trophies of its success in civilization, and has 
never been searched for the treasures it conceals. 
Century after century, revolution after revolution, 
siege after siege, has paid its rich tribute to the 





Tiber. The statues of dethroned emperors, armor, 
gold and gems, the priceless spoils of conquests, 
the ornaments of many a palace, have been thrown 
into the Tiber.” Another proposition is to turn 
the channel of the river in its passage past the 
city, and thus lay bare its treasures. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac- 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 


Silk Machinery, Lifting- Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 
ricultural, machme and light castmgs, on hand or made to order. 
General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. Descrip- 
tive price-list sent on application. Address, 

Onetpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE. 


Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing will be promptly 
attended to. Manufacturers’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- 
ciality ; also, Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 
Circular and Bill-head Printing Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do a superior quality of work at moderate prices. 
Address, WaALLINGForD CoMMUNITY, 

Wallingford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith; 


an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $2.00 


Mate Continence; or Self-control in Sexual Inter- 


course. A Letter of Inquiry, answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 
50 cents per dozen. 
Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price, 


$1.50 per volume, or sent (post-paid) by mail at $1.75. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,”’ ‘‘ Spirit- 
ual wives,”” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price, 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of The Oneida Community ; Contain- 


ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles, Price, 25 cts. 


NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
office of the. CrrcuLar : 


LARGE VIEWS. . 

Bird’s-Eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, neatly ted on fine led board 16 
by 20. Price $1.75. 

Quadrangle and-Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above. 
$1.75. 

South and East Fronts of the Community Dwelling, giving a good 
view of the New Wing, occupied by the Children—8 by 10; mounted 
on tinted board 10 by 12, with ornamental border. Price $1.00. 


STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No. 5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings, looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 15, South and East Fronts. 

Price of stereoscopic views 40 cts. for single picture, three for 
$1.00, six for $1.75, or $3 50 per doz. 

Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
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